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them places." Pitt would have gladly done so had they not preferred to share
their leader's exclusion; and their absence from the ministerial benches, due
as Macaulay maintained to " royal obstinacy/' was a national misfortune.
On the other hand, it is at least doubtful whether Pitt and Fox would have
worked harmoniously together.

Bad health, a Europe crying out for leadership against Napoleonic domination,
a cunningly planned attack on a friend's honour,1 overwhelmed Pitt during the
latter part of 1805. The " cure " at Bath failed to restore him to health; and in
January 1806 the country was staggered to learn that the prime minister was
dead, George collapsed on hearing the news ; and for two days he was so over-
come with grief that he could not see his ministers. But a king is not allowed to
dwell upon his sorrows; and the country's urgent need was a successor to Pitt.
Hawkesbury refused to form a government, and that left George with no other
alternative but to send for Grenville, who at once made it clear that he would
only act if Fox was allowed to be one of his colleagues. " There are to be no
exclusions," was the king's quiet reply.

At their first official meeting George greeted Fox with no show of animosity
or bitterness. " Mr Fox," he said, " I little thought you and I should ever
meet again in this place. But I have no desire to look back upon old grievances,
and you may rest assured I shall never remind you of them." " My deeds,
and not my words, shall commend me to your majesty," was Fox's gracious
reply. And on the authority of Fox's secretary we have it that George was
highly delighted at the new secretary of state's attention to his duties. " His
Majesty," wrote Trotter, " who was always extremely regular and punctual
in the discharge of his own high duties, said that the office had never been
conducted in such a manner before, and expressed much satisfaction at Mr
Fox's mode of doing business." The fates had decreed that their association
should be a short one. Early in June 1806 Fox's health gave way : in September
death claimed him; and it was characteristic of George's frankness that he
should confess to Sidmouth (Addington) that he little thought he would " ever
live to regret Mr Fox's death,"

There were signs that George's health was breaking. Cataract on his eyes
made it difficult for him to read and write ; and inability to take an active part
in state business made him apathetic and listless. The unfilial behaviour of
members of his own family, and particularly the incident of " The Delicate
Investigation " (see p. 373), the fear that"the ministry reconstituted on Pox's
death would revive the question of emancipation for the Catholics, the realisa-
tion that he was now an old man, were burdens which weighed heavily upon him.

1 The friend was Melville (Dundas):  he was charged with having appropriated to his own use
admiralty funds ; and much to Pitt's dismay it was Sidmouth (Addington) who pressed for an inquiry
into Melville's conduct.
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